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Bay Shore Mennonite Church and Sunday School Building (to the left) 


Bay Shore Mennonite Church 


Este May (LANpIs) 


The Bay Shore Mennonite Church lo- 
cated at Sarasota, Florida, is the most 
distant member of the Ohio Conference 
churches. Sarasota is a resort city with 
a population of about 20,000 residents. 
During the tourist season its population 
is doubled. It is located on the west 
coast of Florida about fifty-five miles 
south of Tampa, Florida. Although the 
Bay Shore Church has heen organized 
only eight years, Mennonite people have 
been wintering in that area for a much 
longer period. 

In the winter of 1925-26 Daniel Kurtz, 
a member of the Amish Church and orig- 
inally from Geauga County, Ohio, and his 
three sons came to Florida and worked 
at the carpenter trade in Tampa. They 
liked the climate of Florida and decided 
to purchase some land in the vicinity of 
Venice—about twenty miles south of 
Sarasota. 

Three other families—Roman Mlillers, 
Martin Yoders, and Moses Swartzen- 
drubers came with the Kurtz family the 


YODER 


winter of 1926-27 and they all settled 
in the Venice area. One day, while tish- 
ing but catching few, Moses Swartzen- 
druber, who later became a minister, said 
he thought it would be wiser to fish for 
men than for fish. Little did he realize 
that in twenty-five years’ time more than 
two thousand Mennonites would be at- 
tracted to this area. 

During the year these people lived in 
Venice they became interested in land 
just east of Sarasota in the Fruitville 
area. The Palmer corporation, from 
Chicago, had drained a lake and the rich 
muck soil was ideal for farming vege- 
tables. Daniel Kurtz and Roman Miller 
bought small acreages and moved their 
families onto these farms in the winter 
of 1927-28. That winter, Moses Coblentz, 
the father of Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Kurtz, 
came to Florida with them. He was an 
Amish preacher and conducted worship 
services in the German language in 
the homes of these two families on alter- 
nate Sunday mornings. They held sing- 


ings each Sunday even'ng at which they 
sang both German and I*nglish hymns. 

ach season a few more young Amish- 
men came to Florida to work on the 
celery farms. Ilere they could spend a 
protitable season free from the rigors of 
a northern winter. A few Mennonite 
families from Fulton County, Ohio, also 
wintered here and everyone attended 
the worship services held in the Miller 
or Kurtz homes until the winter of 1930- 
31. 

Because the number of people was 
too large to hold worship services in 
the homes conveniently, the group asked 
and received permission to use the Tatum 
Ridge Schoolhouse as a place of worship. 
Sunday school was conducted in German 
with the New Testament as the textbook. 
\mong the Amish ministers who served 
the congregation at this place were Eli 
Bontrager, William Beachy, Bishop Gid- 
eon Troyer, and Enos Yoder. Among the 
Mennonite ministers who preached occa- 
sionally were Noah Mack, John Singer, 
John Mosemann, and Jacob and Fli Frey. 
Most of these Mennonite ministers were 
working at the Tampa mission and only 
visited Sarasota. 
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During the winter season of 1933-34 
there were quite a few people in the con- 
gregation who could not understand the 
German Sunday-school discussions and so 
an English class was formed. The class 
was taught by John F. Slabaugh, Goshen, 
Indiana, and the New Testament was 
used as a textbook. There were no offer- 
ings taken in these Sunday schools be- 
cause there were no expenses. By the 
year 1935 there were about sixty people 
attending these services at the height of 
the winter season. Since these people did 
not remain in Florida for more than four 
or five months, no services were held dur- 
ing the summer months. 

After the Tatum Ridge school building 
was blown from its foundation during a 
storm in the autumn of 1936, the Board 
of Public Instruction decided to trans- 
port the children from that area to other 
schools and the building was not. re- 
paired. 

In January, 1937, open-air services 
were started at Pinecraft, a small settle- 
ment just outside the Sarasota city lim- 
its. These services held each Sunday 
evening consisted of singing in both Ger- 
man and English and a short sermon by 
Bro. Elmer Swartzendruber, a Conserva- 
tive Amish Mennonite minister from 
Wellman, Towa. After a few weeks a 
young people’s meeting was added. These 
young people’s meeting programs consist- 
ed largely of a song and praise service, a 
children’s meeting, special music numbers, 
and several talks. These meetings were 
definitely inspirational and were enjoyed 
and appreciated very much by every one 
who attended them. The goodly reports 
of these meetings served as a lure to 
many people to spend a month or six 
weeks at Sarasota. 

\bout the time the open-air services 
started in Pinecraft. permission was 
granted to the Mennonite, Conservative 
Amish Mennonite, and Amish— brethren 
by the Board of Public Instruction to 
use the Fruitville school building for 
Sunday school and church services each 
Sunday morning. The first services were 
held there in the latter part of January. 
1937. As there was no lighting system 
in this school building, no evening serv- 
ices were held. 

During these early years the tourist 
season was not nearly so long as it is 
now. A few people came between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, but most of them 
came after Christmas and about all of 
them were gone by the first of April. 
Because of this the church — services 
were rarely conducted more than twelve 
to fourteen weeks each season. When 
they started and ended depended upon 
the number of people in the area. 

By the time the group moved into the 
Fruitville school building a large majori- 
ty of the people understood English bet- 
ter than German and so the preaching 
was almost entirely in the English lan- 
guage and all the Sunday-school classes 
except one were taught in English. Les- 


son quarterlies were purchased from the 
Mennonite Publishing House at Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Offerings were taken 
ach Sunday. The surplus money was 
sent to European War Sufferers through 
the Mennonite Board of Missions and 
Charities. 

The Fruitville Consolidated Elementary 
School was built about 1940-41 and the 
Board of Public Instruction advertised 
for sale the building in which services 
had been held for the last three years. 
The group decided that since the location 
was about central and the building was 
adequate it would be wise to purchase 
it. 

Since legal proceedings would be = in- 
volved, it was necessary that the group 
of worshipers appoint a board of trustees. 
On Sunday, lebruary 23, 1941, under the 
supervision of Bishop EK. B. Stoltzfus, 
Hudson, Ohio, the congregation of about 
184 elected three trustees, one from each 
of the three groups. Daniel Kurtz was 
elected to represent the Amish brethren, 
Walter Ebersole from Ohio represented 
the Mennonites, and Martin Yoder from 
Delaware was the representative for the 
Conservative Amish Mennonite group. 
Until this time meetings were called 
union services, but after the trustees were 
elected this group of worshipers were 
known as the Mennonite, Conservative 
Mennonite, and Amish church of Sara 
sota, Florida. 

On May 26, 1941, the trustees pur- 
chased the school building from the 
Board of Instruction for $450.00. The 
building was dedicated February 1, 1942. 

In the early part of October, 1944, a 
severe hurricane passed through — the 
Sarasota area and moved the church 
building off its foundation and seriously 
damaged it otherwise. Since the group 
of visitors had increased each year and 
the building was no longer large enough, 
it was decided to erect a new church 
building at some other site—preferably 
at Pinecraft. 

About this time three brethren pur- 
chased a small Presbyterian Chapel at 
Pinecraft. Services were held there in 
the autumn of 1944 until it was no longer 
adequate and then, at the invitation of 
Henry Brunk of Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
services were held in a recreation room 
of the Lafayette Cabins which he then 
owned. Services were held at these two 
places for two seasons, 1944-45 and 1945- 
46. 

Except for the war years when gas 
was rationed and traveling was difficult 
each year brought more winter visitors 
and people came earlier and stayed later. 
A few made Sarasota their permanent 
home. 

As the number of permanent residents 
grew, many felt there should be a regu- 
larly organized congregation at Sarasota. 
The union services were helpful and satis- 
factory for visitors, but they did not 
meet the needs of the people who were 
permanent residents. There was no Men- 





nonite congregation with which the chil- 
dren who were growing up could unite as 
they became converted. 

On July 4, 1944, Bro. Phil Frey met 
with the permanent residents at a picnic 
and after an open discussion it was de- 
cided to see if it would be possible to 
organize a church under either the In- 
diana- Michigan or the Ohio Conference. 

\t first not all the permanent resi- 
dents were interested in starting a year- 
round organized church in the Sarasota 
area, but finally five families—Olen Eich- 
ers, Irvin Eichers, Hlenry Crossgroves, 
Ernest Millers, and Myron Yoders—pe 
titioned the Ohio Conference to organize 
a church at Sarasota. The Ohio Confer- 
ence was selected because four of these 
families were already members of this 
conference. The Ohio Conference sent 
Bishop E. B. Fry and O. N. Johns to 
Sarasota and they organized a church 
April 17, 1945. 

The board of trustees for this new 
congregation was easy to elect. As there 
were only five men in the group, they 
were all on the board. Their first task 
Was to find an appropriate church site 
upon which they could erect a church 
building. 

Several years prior to this a few breth- 
ren had purchased some acreage in the 
Indian Beach area in the northern part 
of Sarasota. This land had been divided 
into building lots. but tive lots had been 
set aside and deeded as church property. 
3en Zehr from New York and J. M. Long 
from Indiana were most active in this 
project. Their original plan had been to 
erect. an open-air auditorium there to 
provide a place where services could be 
held if weather conditions were unfavor 
able for open-air services. They had also 
planned to have a recreational center 
there. However, when they found an 
“evergreen” church was to be built in 
Sarasota, these brethren generously do 
nated these tive lots to the newly organiz- 
ed church for a site upon which = they 
could erect their church building. 

These lots were in the Class \ resi- 
dential zone, but after two hearings the 
zoning board granted permission for the 
erection of a church building in that area. 
The plans had to be approved by the 
Sarasota Builder’s Association, and then 
finally after three visits to the War Pro- 
duction Board, permission was given to 
proceed with the building. 

Work began as soon as possible. On 
July 13 and 14, 1945, the brethren gather- 
ed and cleared the ground. As the area 
had been a cattle pasture, there was 
tall grass to be cut and bushes to be 
grubbed. The next week work began 
on the foundation. After the foundation 
was completed, there was plenty of work 
for masons and carpenters. Almost all of 
the work was donated. Permanent Men- 
nonite residents who were not members 
of the organization helped and William 
Wyse came from Ohio and helped for 
three weeks. 
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At this time Civilian Public Service 
Camp, Number 27, was stationed at Mul- 
berry, Flordia, a town about 75 miles 
north of Sarasota. The boys volunteered 
to help on their “time off” if they could 
be of any help and so groups of from 5 to 
16 came three different times to help with 
the work when many hands were needed 

This new building was located near 
Sarasota Bay and Bay Shore Drive and 
therefore the name “Bay Shore Mennon- 
ite Church” was selected. 

On October 7, 1945, the lirst services 
were held in the Bay Shore Mennonite 
Church. The building was far from 
completed. There were no doors or 
windows and there were only about 249 
sq. ft. of flooring on the floor. In the 
next few weeks doors were hung, win- 
dows were installed, and most of the 
plastering was finished. Ben Zehr, from 
New York, sent a plasterer who complet- 
ed the inside plastering and stuccoed the 
outside of the church building. At last the 
work was completed and the building 
was dedicated February 3, 1946. Bishop 
Edwin Frey from Ohio preached the 
dedicatory sermon. 

3ro. T. H. Brenneman, a missionary 
on furlough from Argentina, was invited 
to be the pastor of this congregation. 
He accepted the invitation and he and 
his wife Rowena and daughter Patricia 
and son Donald moved to Florida in 
September, 1945. He has been pastor 
of this church since that time. On 
November 6, 1949, Bro. Brenneman was 
ordained bishop for the Bay Shore 
Church and some months later was ap- 
pointed bishop for the churches in Puerto 
Rico by the Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities. 

3efore and during the war most of the 
winter visitors were middle-aged and 
elderly people, but after the war more 
and more people came with families of 
young children. When the two Sunday- 
school rooms upstairs and the space 
on the main floor were no longer adequate 
for Sunday-school classes, a Sunday- 
school and recreational building was 
erected south of the main church build- 
ing in the early months of the year 
1948. 

Since each year brought an increase 
in the number of winter visitors, parking 
facilities for automobiles became a real 
problem. In the spring of 1949 a special 
meeting for members and visitors was 
called and after much discussion it was 
decided to buy four lots west of the church 
property to be used for additional parking 
grounds. This land was purchased April 
5, 1949. 

During the winter season of 1951-52 
the Sunday-school facilities were again 
too limited. It seemed almost impossible 
to plan a Daily Vacation Bible School 
with so little space for classrooms. Again 
a building committee was selected and 
although there was some delay in get- 
ting a building permit, work finally be- 
gan just three weeks before the rooms 
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were used for the Daily Vacation Bible 
School. The building was not finished, 
but it was usable. The auditorium is 
large enough for the primary department 
of the Sunday school to have its own 
opening exercises each Sunday. There 
are live additional classrooms, a library. 
a kitchen, and a nursery. 

This church has not only enlarged its 
plant, but also its membership. When 
the church was organized April 15, 1945, 
there were 12 members. On April 23, 
1950, there were 88 and in April, 1953, 
there were 122. 

One missionary has gone from Bay 
Shore Church to Puerto Rico. Carol 
Glick is working in the education field 
and is supported by the Bay Shore Men- 
nonite Church. Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur UI- 
rich, also members of the congregation, 
are under appointment by the Mennonite 
Board to go to Puerto Rico in the fall 
of 1953. 

The Sunday School Hour, a radio pro- 
gram, is another missionary project of 
this church. The program is broadcast 
over station WSPB at 8:15 to 8:30 each 
Sunday morning and consists of chorus 
music and a discussion of the Sunday- 
school lesson by the minister of the 
church. This program is financed through 
voluntary offerings. 

There has been a senior sewing circle 
since the church has been organized. They 
meet once a month and sew all day. 
Beginning in 1952 there is also an eve- 
ning sewing to give an opportunity to 
those women who cannot be present dur- 
ing the daytime. Aside from working 
through the regular channels, they sew 
for local needy families. The junior sew- 
ing circle was organized in 1950, 

The Mennonite Youth Fellowship group 
was organized in 1949. Their projects 
are distributing tracts and singing for 
the patients at the Welfare Home on 
Sunday afternoon. 

The tirst Daily Vacation Bible School 
was held in 1945. It was held in Pine- 
craft because the church at Bay Shore 
was still in process of being built. Bro. 
George I*. Brunk and his wife Anna and 
some helpers from Tampa conducted the 
school. In 1946 the school was held in the 
Bay Shore Church and superintended by 
a group of workers who came from 
Pennsylvania. Since then there have 
been enough qualified permanent resi- 
dent members of the congregation to 
adequately staff the school. The school 
has grown from about fifty the first 
year to an average attendance of 140 in 
the summer of 1953. 

The midweek prayer meeting and Bible 
study service held every Wednesday eve- 
ning was started by worshipers many 
years before Bay Shore Church was 
organized and has been a part of its 
program from the beginning. The first 
few years these services were held in 
homes, but after the group grew larger 
it was decided to hold these meetings 
in the church. 


tach year since the church has been 
organized there have been revival meet 
ings. They have lasted from ten days to 
two weeks and have been conducted by 
visiting ministers from northern states 

The regular Sunday services consist 
of Sunday school and church services in 
the morning and a young people’s meeting 
in the evening. There is rarely a preach- 
ing service in the evening unless a visit 
ing minister is invited to speak. The 
church building was built to seat comfort- 
ably about 250 people. When the group 
became larger than that, an amplifying 
system was installed so that people sitting 
in the vestibule and the Sunday-school 
building could hear the sermon. During 
the winter months of 1951-52 and 1952- 
53 when the number of tourist visitors 
was largest there have been two preach- 
ing services each Sunday morning. The 
first service is held from 9:00 to 10:00 
and the second one from 11:00 to 12:00. 
Sunday school is conducted between the 
two preaching services. With this ar- 
rangement, between 400 and 500 can wor- 
ship at this church each Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The permanent residents have come to 
Sarasota for various reasons. Many 
of the first ones came because of ill 
health. Climatic conditions influenced 
some and others came to work. There are 
about as many occupations followed as 
are found in northern churches. There 
are celery and small vegetable farmers, 
cattle ranchers, citrus growers, contrac- 
tors, grocers, filling station attendants, 
income property owners, carpenters, ma- 
sons, machinists, painters, and teachers. 

Many thousands of Mennonites have 
come to Florida since 1926. They have 
visited Sarasota because here was a place 
to worship of their own denomination. 
Some have come regularly and some come 
to spend an occasional season at Sara- 
sota. In the winter of 1953 there were 
over 2,000 Mennonites or members of 
branches of that denomination in Sara- 
sota. There are now two other organized 
Mennonite churches. The Virginia Con- 
ference built a new church on Tuttle 
Avenue and the Lancaster County Con- 
ference uses the Pinecraft church build- 
ing. The Conservative Mennonite Church 
has also organized and it too uses the 
Pinecraft Church. 

There are few churches where mem- 
bers from so many congregations and 
from so many states worship together 
regularly for at least a month or two as 
are found in the Bay Shore Mennonite 
Church at Sarasota, Florida. 


Sarasota, Fla. 


The Mennonite Outreach Study, 
by John A. Hostetler, was completed 
during the past year. A short sum- 
mary of the study is found in the 
Gospel Herald, August 4, 1953. 
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The Life of Samuel Lantz 


C. Z. Mast 


Some of our active Mennonite pastors 
and leaders in the past who have joined 
other denominations have held a record 
of pure, noble character, a passion for 
winning souls to Christ, and as able ex- 
pounders of the Word with no uncertain 
sound of false teaching, although this 
type may have been in the minority. 

In the writing of brief sketches of 
men as heretofore described, the writer 
is aware of the fact that we cannot eulo- 
gize such who discarded the Scriptural 
principles as practiced by the Mennon- 
ites. However, the writer has had some 
conviction for a number of years that 
he should present the life of one of these 
men who was an active spiritual minister, 
known as Samuel Lantz, who was born 
Aug. 11, 1836, and died April 28, 1909. 
In 1858 he was united in marriage to 
Sarah Zook. To this union were born 
five children. Two sons were in recent 
years still actively engaged in mission 
work as their lifelong vocation: Chris- 
tian at Newport, Rhode Island; and 
John at Salem, Massachusetts. 

A noble ancestry is connected with this 
Lantz family who came to America to 
escape greed and tyranny. They belong- 


ed to the colonists from the Schoharie 
region in the Mohawk Valley. 
The seventeenth century found Eu- 


rope in the grip of religious reformation 
and wars. The main sufferers from these 
wars were the dwellers in the Rhine Val- 
ley whose country was used as a battle- 
ground during the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618 to 1648). It was in this war- 
devastated country that the Lantzes were 
at home. 


In 1677, William Penn visited the 
Rhine Valley; he saw the conditions 
there, and on receiving his grant of 


Pennsylvania in 1681, he wrote to Ben- 
jamin Farley recommending it as an 
asylum for oppressed sects. Literature 
about Pennsylvania flooded Germany and 
small bands of Germans began coming to 
America. 

1708-9 in Germany was a terrible, cold 
winter, which destroyed the vines and 
fruit trees and caused much suffering. 
About fifteen thousand of these poor 
people went to England, living in camps 
in dreadful misery and destitution, many 
dying. Several thousand were settled 
in Ireland, other thousands (Catholics 
who refused to become Protestants) were 
deported to Germany, and about four or 
five thousand came to America. Some of 
these came to North Carolina where many 
were massacred by the Indians; and 
others came to Virginia. The largest 


single body, however, was _ settled on 
the Hudson at West Camp ( Saugerities ) 
and East Camp in the fall of 1710. 

Johannes Lans, who appears to be the 
first of the name to come to America, 
was among the thousands to settle on 
the Hudson. They had been transported 
at the queen’s expense and “in this wil- 
derness home, it was allotted them that 
they should manufacture tar and_ raise 
hemp to repay freightage, from Holland 
to England, and thence to New York. 
In this business they were unsuccessful. 
However, they were released of all 
freightage upon them in 1713” (Rupp’s 
History of Lancaster County). 

While they were in camp in England, 
five Indian chiefs who were in London 
to solicit aid against the French in 
Canada, heard of the miserable conditions 
of the Germans. One of them presented 
the queen a tract of his land in Schoharie, 
New York, for the use and benefit of 
the Germans. 

“About 150 of the families willing to 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
their present from the Indians to Queen 
Anne moved through a dense forest to 
Schoharie, west of Albany, and seated 
themselves among their Mohawk friends. 
Here, their sufferings for a while were 
great; they were deprived of nearly 
all the necessaries of life. Their neigh- 
bors, like Indians are wont not to do, 
laid up no stores from which they could 
supply the wants of their white brethren 
—depending entirely upon nature’s store- 
house” (Rupp’s History). 

In Schoharie, they commenced building 
homes and improving the land. They 
labored for ten years, after which they 
were dispersed; and in 1723 a portion 
of them traveled over 300 miles and 
seated themselves at Swatara and Tul- 
pehocken in what is now Lebanon and 
Berks County, Pa. 

After Braddock’s defeat (1753), the 
enemy Indians roamed unmolested and 
fearlessly along the western lines of 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
committing the most appalling outrages. 
The settlement at Tulpehocken was de- 
stroyed and many inhabitants slaughter- 
ed or made captives. A few of these 
escaped to the settlement of the “Sieben 
Taegar” at Ephrata where they were 
nursed and cared for. 

Johannes Lans was among the ones 
who settled at Tulpehocken, where later 
we find an Amish community and an or- 
ganized church known as the “Tulpehock- 
en Gemeinde” in the vicinity of Wor- 
nelsdorf, Berks County. He was a pros- 
perous farmer but did not learn the Eng- 





Samuel Lantz 
1836-1909 


lish language. His will is written in Ger- 
man and among other things provides 
2000 pounds for his widow .‘nna Marie 
and life support by his son, Jacob. His 
will mentions the following children: 
Christian; John; Jacob; two sons of 
Samuel, who is dead; Peter; and Henry. 

Samuel Lantz, son of Johannes and 
Maria Lantz was married to Elizabeth 
King. He had two sons, John and 
Samuel. He died in 1782 or ’3 when the 
children were about 2 and 4 years old. 
The widow with the two little children 
went to Pequea Valley, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, where she married Christian Stoltzfus. 
They lived the greater period of their 
lives in Union County. 

Samuel Lantz, son of Samuel and 
Elizabeth (King) Lantz was born July 
8, 1781, in Heidelberg Township, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. Upon the death 
of his father, his mother took him 
to Lancaster County where he grew up 
and married Magdalina Fisher. In 1804, 
he bought a farm in Leacock Township 
from Andrew Eby for 2,369 pounds. He 
died July 30, 1800. His children were: 
Elizabeth, born July 27, 1804, married 
to Christian Yost; Susan, born Aug. 16, 
1804, married to Christian Stoltzfus: 
Barbara, born May 8, 1809, married to 
Samuel Glick; Magdalina, born Sept. 
17, 1811, married to David Glick; Cather- 
ine, born Aug. 26, 1814, married to Isaac 
Walker; Francis, born Aug. 15, 1816, 
married to Elias Riehl, an Amish minis- 
ter in Union County, Pennsylvania; An- 
na, born April 26, 1820, married to Joel 
Riehl; and Christian, the third child, 
was born Feb. 6, 1808, and died May 22, 
1888. He married Leah Zook. To this 
union was born a large family of whom 
Samuel Lantz, the minister whose name 
appears in the caption of this article, 
was the fourth child and a great-great- 
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grandson of Johannes Lans who was 
about to endure the terrible privations 
and hardships as a German refugee in 
England and also at his first abode in 
America in the Schoharie region in the 
Mohawk Valley. 

In reference to Samuel Lantz, he was 
talented in rendering his service in the 
pulpit in both German and English al- 
though he had not preached in the 
english language in his home congrega- 
tion at the Millwood Church near Gap 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

Sadly he met with objections to cer- 
tain features in the conducting of the 
regular Sunday service. The first out- 
standing grievance that Bro. Lantz caus- 
ed in the congregation was the omitting 
of reading the annual seasonal chapter 
in connection with the sermon. There 
was also a variation in the nature of his 
discourse as practiced by the Amish min- 
isters of that day. He read his text from 
the Bible, then spoke from an outline in 
harmony with the theme of the text and 
finally read the second chapter from 
Psalms or portions throughout the Bible 
that bore upon his sermon, which was 
contrary to the rule. He was rebuked 
for this violation and for some other 
practices not worthy of mention. 

However, in the course of time Bro. 
Lantz was called to appear before an ap- 
pointed hearing in the presence of the 
distant ministerial council. He however, 
did not appear before the committee. 

Upon this action Bro. Lantz withdrew 
from the Millwood congregation with 
about a half dozen or more families. 
3ishop Stucky, an Amishman in IIlinois 
who became independent from all other 
groups, having once been the most prom- 
inent leader in the Amish Diener | er- 
sammlung, was called upon to come and 
organize a church for Lantz and his fol- 
lowers. Bishop Stucky introduced his plat- 
form in discipline by saying in German, 
“\ feather on the hat and a bustle on 
the back we do not tolerate.” The mar- 
ried couples had never discarded their 
plain garb but a few of the unmarried 
among the sisters wore a plain hat. Bish- 
op Stucky’s statement, considered rude 
in its German form because of the word 
he used for “back,” was _ broadcast 
throughout various communities and on 
one occasion a member of the mother 
congregation pierced a chicken feather 
into the straw hat of his employee who 
was one of Bro. Lantz’s followers. This, 
with Stucky’s statement as a taunt, caus- 
ed insult which the employee immediate- 
ly reported to his own home. 

In regard to Bro. Lantz’s reading of 
the seasonal chapters, the writer shall 
herewith cite an incident in the life 
of his father, Bishop John S. Mast, 
which happened during the early period 
of his ministry. His elder associate 
pastor said, “John, in our next services 
we shall omit the reading of the parable 
of the sower. There is a Hessian fly 
about and probably I shall not sow my 


wheat for two weeks.” Hence from this 
time forth without any serious objection 
Bro. Mast read a chapter in harmony 
with his discourse. 

The Lantz congregation in a_ few 
years became affiliated with the General 
Conference Mennonites at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, where Bro, Lantz remain- 
ed a member until his death. The mother 
church in later years instituted what 
Bro. Lantz and his followers had con- 
tended should be brought into practice. 
such as Sunday schools and the assign- 
ing of work to the young people. 

Bro. Lantz always manifested a very 
kind interest in the life of the writer’s 
father, who had some academic training 
in a private school at the age of seven- 
teen. But at that time he with others 
of his age did not have the facilities for 
Bible study, as there was neither a Sun- 
day school nor a young people’s meeting 
in the home congregation. 

The writer can vividly recall the visit 
ot these two brethren in 1894, which was 
about four years after Bro. Lantz had 
withdrawn from the home church. Amish 
ministers to this time had not selected a 
text and frequently started out in their 
discourse with the story of the creation 
in Genesis, touching here and there from 
Genesis to Revelation. Bro. Lantz stat- 
ed on the first visit as the horse was 
being hitched to the phaeton, “Now, John, 
when you prepare your sermon, then 
select a text suitable for your theme. 
While compiling your outline you need 
helpful books to prepare your sermon 
with ease and in less time. You write 
to Bro. John F. Funk.” This brought 
between Funk and Mast a warm personal 
acquaintance in later years. Bro. Funk 
shipped a goodly number of German 
books, among which were Dextel’s Com- 
mentary, written by German theologians 
and printed in Germany, and sermons 
of D. L. Moody in German. Evidently 
Bro. Mast was the first Amishman to 
preach on “Assurance.” For more than 


ten years to follow, Bro. Lantz and Bro. 
Mast would visit each other in their re- 
spective homes where they would engage 
in the study of the Word until late hours 
in the night. Indeed the writer’s great 
esteem for Bro. Lantz as his great-uncle 
is not alone on kinship but after much 
prayerful consideration since the decease 
of his father he was truly convicted to 
attribute this article to the memory of 
Bro. Lantz, who was so instrumental in 
giving wise counsel to a young man who 
in his career rendered almost fifty-five 
years of active service in the pulpit. Truly 
can we bear testimony to the life of Bro. 
Lantz as recorded of Barnabas, “He was 
a good man.” 

In conclusion the Word of God is ever 
immutable. Methods may change. We 
take a glimpse into congregations that 
had existed over a half century ago with 
similar troubles. Especially were the two 
Amish colonies, the one at Concord, Ten- 
nessee, and the other in Union County, 
Pennsylvania, almost parallel in circum- 
stances with the one in Lancaster County. 
Only the Millwood congregation flourish- 
ed in numbers where the others became 
extinct or rather lost the term “Amish.” 
These dissensions had caused members 
to migrate elsewhere and today hun- 
dreds of descendants are living in various 
parts of the Union as members in other 
denominations. 

History teaches wise counsel; there- 
fore, my dear reader, may we here notice 
how in the past the cause of Christ has 
been made to suffer. We cast no reflec- 
tion on either the congregation or the 
minister as both were participants in the 
picture with little regard for what time 
would do and for Christian forbearance. 
Let us exercise patience and Christian 
forbearance. We do not mean a compro- 
mise on false liberalism but let us toil 
like the Galilean fisherman by depending 
on the Lord’s guidance to cast the nets 
on the right side of the ship. 

Elverson, Pa. 


A Brief History of the Sebastian Gerig Family 


OLIVE 


Jacob Gerig was born in 1794 in Maria- 
kirch, Alsace, and died in Burzweiler near 
Mulhouse in 1850. He was married to 
Elizabeth Zimmerman in 1816. She was 
born near Strassburg (Lower Alsace) in 
1796, died in Pfastatt near Mulhouse in 
1848, and is buried there. To them were 
born Elizabeth, 1817-1905 (Mrs. Johann 
Jacob Meyer); Christian, 1819-1874; 
Peter, 1821- died in infancy; Jacob, 1824- 
1855 (he and his wife died of cholera) : 
Barbara, 1826-1863; Katherine, 1829-1997 
(Mrs. Jacob Koebel); Mary, 1834-1894 
(Mrs. Joseph Roth); Sebastian, 1838- 
1924; and Benjamin, 1824-1913. 

The oldest child, Elizabeth, married a 
non-Mennonite Johann Jacob Meyer. By 
this marriage there were two sons who 


G. Wyse 


were brought up in the Reformed Church. 
\fter Elizabeth’s husband died and the 
two sons had grown to manhood, she 
came to America. In 1872 they followed 
her and became members of the Men- 
nonite Church in Wayne County, Ohio. 
These two were Jacob G. Meyer (1846- 
1930) and Albert M. Meyer (1855-1924) 

Sebastian, the next to the youngest 
child of Jacob and Flizabeth (Zimmer- 
man) Gerig, was born on May 27, 1838, 
in Pfastatt, near Mulhouse, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, France. His mother died when he 
was nine. His oldest sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Meyer, referred to in the paragraph 
above, took him and his younger brother 
Sen to her home. Sebastian had to dis 
continue formal schocline at an early 
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age in order to help increase the family 
‘ncome. He delivered bread for a bakery 
in Mulhouse. 

When he was 17 years of age he united 
with the Mennonite Church. Ile came to 
America in April, 1856, before he was 18 
to escape compulsory military training. 
He traveled with the Schlegel family, 
whose son Joseph was about the same 
age. [lis family, particularly Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Meyer and Kathryn (Mrs. Jacob 
Koebel), helped him to secure money for 
his passage to Montreal, Canada. He 
spent a few weeks in Ontario near New 
llamburg with the Jacob and Magdalena 
Bender family. 

The Schlegel family stayed in Canada 
two years before moving to Davis Coun- 
ty, lowa; but it seems that Sebastian 
Gerig traveled to Davis County, Iowa, a 
few weeks after arriving in Canada. Here 
he stayed in the home of widow Magda- 
lena Augspurger. 

four years after Sebastian came to 
\merica he and his family in France help- 
ed his youngest brother, Benjamin, to 
come to America at the age of 17 in order 
to escape military training. Benjamin 
got work in Wayne County, Ohio, and 
did not come on to lowa where Sebastian 
working; so after some months 
Sebastian went out to Wayne County, 
Ohio. 

They had an older brother Chris and 
an older sister Kathryn. Mary and Eliza- 
beth were married in .\lsace-Lorraine and 


Was 


came with their families to the United 
States and settled in Wayne County, 
Ohio. Chris later moved to Indiana, and 


Kathryn and her husband, Jacob Koebel, 
moved to Henry County, Iowa, in their 
later years. Mary and her husband, Jo- 
seph Roth, raised their family in Wayne 
County, but most of their children moved 
to Henry County, Iowa, to establish their 
homes. Elizabeth Meyer, the oldest in 
the family who helped the younger mem- 
bers of the family to come to America, 
was a widow with two grown sons, Albert 
and Jacob, when she came to make her 
home in Wayne County, Ohio. 

Sebastian did not like Ohio after hav- 
ing spent his first years in this country 
in Iowa and preferred to make his home 
in the latter state. On September 11, 1864, 
he was married to Magdalena Goldsmith, 
youngest daughter of Bishop Joseph and 
Elizabeth Swartzendruber Goldsmith of 
Trenton, Henry County, Iowa, in which 
county the couple made their home. 

Magdalena was born in Lee County, 
Iowa, January 22, 1847, about one month 
after her family moved from Butler Coun- 
ty, Ohio, by way of steamboat from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Hannibal, Missouri, and 
one-horse wagon from Hannibal to Lee 
County, Iowa. She was the youngest of 
twelve children. 

In 1869 Sebastian was ordained to the 
ministry of the Sugar Creek Amish Men- 
nonite Church near Wayland, Iowa. A 
year earlier, his boyhood friend, Joseph 
Schlegel with whom he immigrated to 


this country, was ordained to the office of 
Bishop, to help the aging bishop, Joseph 
Goldsmith. In 1876 Joseph Goldsmith 
passed away. Three years later the 
younger bishop, Joseph Schlegel, moved 
to Milford, Nebraska. Sebastian Gerig 
was then ordained to the office of bishop 
and served the Sugar Creek congregation 
in that capacity almost 40 years before 
ordaining his successor, Simon Gingerich. 
Like his father-in-law before him, he 
ordained a young man to the bishop's 
office while he was still able to give coun 
sel and help his successor to take over the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

Sebastian and Magdalena Gerig started 
homemaking on a farm northeast of Tren- 
ton. The farm buildings are no longer 
there. It is of interest to those of the 
descendants who live in the Wayland 
community that their farm home was 
one mile south and about one-fourth mile 
east of the Findley Chapel. When Eliza- 
beth, the fourth child, was a small child 
the family moved south of Wayland near 
the Sugar Creek Church, the farm now 
owned by A. D. Blosser. 

The eight youngest children were born 
on the homestead near Wayland. There 
the children Samuel and Helena died. 
It was there also that Magdalena’s father, 
Joseph Goldsmith, passed away. Eliza- 
beth was five years old at that time but 
remembers how the casket was carried by 
the pallbearers across the fields to the 
cemetery. 

Grandmother Goldsmith, who survived 
her husband by twenty-four years, lived 
with her crippled daughter, Lydia, in 
Wayland. After Grandmother’s death in 
August, 1900, Lydia, who was 72 years 
old, made her home with her youngest 
sister Magdalena. Sebastian and Magda- 
lena built a large home in Wayland, the 
present Minnie Gerig Sutter residence, 
when they retired from farming. To the 
north of the house they built a small 
house for Lydia. After Lydia was called 
by death in 1910, her house was attached 
to the north side of the Gerig residence. 

In 1919 when the youngest daughter, 
Minnie, married Sam Sutter and moved 
to Nebraska, her parents moved to the 
small house built east of their home 
by their daughter, Eva Leichty after her 
husband Dan Leichty died. Although 
Magdelena was confined to a wheel chair, 
she managed to do the cooking. Sebastian 
was very active and was able to get the 
things she could not reach. 

In the spring of 1924, Sebastian’s health 
began to fail. He was confined to his bed 
about ten weeks before he passed away 
on April 3, 1924, at the age of 85 years, 
10 months, and 6 days. He had selected 
the text for his funeral service, Luke 
2:29: “Lord, now lettest thou thy serv- 
ant depart in peace, according to thy 
word.” 

After Sebastian’s death, Magdalena 
lived with her daughter Eva Leichty un- 
til Minnie’s husband died in August, 1925. 
Minnie and her family were then liv- 


ing in the Wayland residence her parents 
had built when they retired from the 
farm. Again “Grandma” was back in the 
house the oldest grandchildren remember 
as Grandpa’s house. Her eyesight began 
to fail three years before her death. She 
had always enjoyed music and sermons 
over the radio in these years. Wuring 
the final five months of her life she was 
contined to her bed and was cared for by 
her daughter living in Wayland. Shi 
passed away September 8, 1931, aged &4 
years, 7 months and 16 days. 

Sebastian Gerig as a leader of his local 
congregation showed sound judgment and 
keen insight. Progressive in his approach 
to church work, he led his congregation 
with a minimum of tension through the 
changes brought about by the introduction 
of Sunday schools, young people’s meet- 
ings, Bible study conferences, and evan- 
gelistic services. When he recognized 
the need for a change of language in the 
worship service he advised that a young 
man who was educated in the English 
language be ordained to the ministry. Ac- 
cordingly the congregation chose Simon 
Gingerich by majority vote in 1908. He 
was also a leader in the Western District 
Amish Mennonite Conference, serving 
either as moderator or assistant moder- 
ator in 1897, 1900, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1908, 
and 1909, 

All of Gerig’s children became members 
of his congregation and a number of 
grandchildren now occupy positions of 
responsibility in the church. Three of his 
grandsons are in the ministry of the 
Mennonite Church: Bishop Vernon Ger- 
ig, Wayland, Iowa; Minister Willard 
Leichty, Wayland, Iowa; and Deacon 
Maynard Wyse, Archbold, Ohio. 


— 


. Sebastian Gerig’s children say that he 
always said that he was of a family 
of thirteen children. Evidently four 
others of whom there is no record died 
in infancy. 

Jacob G. Meyer is the father of Jacob 
C. Meyer (1888- ), professor of his- 
tory, Western Reserve University, and 
prominent layman in the Oak Grove 
Mennonite Church, Smithville, Ohio. 
. Elizabeth Gerig Roth, oldest daughter 
of Sebastian Gerig, met Jacob Bender's 
youngest daughter, Barbara, in Can- 
ada, who told her that Sebastian had 
spent his first days in Canada in the 
Bender home. (See Genealogy of Ja- 
cob and Magdalena Bender, 69.) 
Goshen, Indiana 
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Mennonite Encyclopedia 

Page proofs are now being read 
for Volume I of the Mennonite En- 
cyclopedia, which will cover letters 
A-C. The editors spent much time 
during the past months preparing 
part of the more than ninety maps 
which will appear in the four vol- 
umes. 
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An 1819 Church Letter 


The church letter below, given in free 
translation from the German, was issued 
to Christian Schwartzentruber  (1793- 

) who came to America and settled 
in Wayne County, Ohio, very likely in 
1819. His son Christian B. Swartzendru- 
ver was born in Wanye County in 1841. 
Some years later the family moved to 
Davis County, Iowa, where Christian B. 
was for many years an active lay leader 
in the local Mennonite church and where 
the first named Christian died. .\ great- 
grandson, Victor, of the Christian S. 
whose church letter is given below is at 
the present time (1953) an active member 
of the Pulaski (Davis Co., Iowa) Men- 
nonite Church.—M. G. 

First a friendly greeting to all lovers 
of the truth, especially to the ministers 
of the Mennonite Church in America. 

Since Christian Schwartzentruber has 
undertaken to migrate to America, he 
has requested of us, the undersigned min- 
isters, a written testimonial which de- 
sire we shall dutifully fulfill out of true 


love, and shall declare that the above 
named Christian Schwartzentruber has at 
all times conducted himself as an in- 
dustrious, true and obedient follower of 
his Lord, and therefore he can and may 
be taken in and accepted as a_ brother 
in the Lord and in the church. 

Furthermore we wish for him and all 
of his fellow voyagers a safe arrival in 
your midst and that they may direct their 
lives the rest of their days toward the 
Word of God to a blessed ending so 
that we may again see each other in 
eternity. 

Furthermore we commit ourselves and 
you to the care of God, the Almighty. 
who will keep us and you from all of- 
fense of sin to a blessed end. 
Fiddemithle 
March 18, 1819 

Yours affectionately. 
Samuel Brenneman 
Elder in the Church of 
God in Hesse 

Jacob Brenneman 


Organization of the Goshen College 
Mennonite Church 


JoHn UMBLE 


One of the drawbacks incidental to 
moving the Elkhart Institute to Goshen. 
Indiana, was that there was no Mennon 
ite church near the location of the Col- 
lege. The nearest Mennonite or Amish 
Mennonite meetinghouse was Clinton 
Frame six miles east of Goshen, and in 
those horse and buggy days six miles 
was an impossible distance for a student 
body to attend church services. 

In the early days at Elkhart many of 
the faculty members and students of the 
Institute who were members of the 
church constituency were members of 
Amish Mennonite congregations. Since 
no Amish Mennonite church was located 
in Elkhart, instructors and students were 
expected to transfer their membership 
to the Mennonite congregation on Prairie 
Street. When the school moved to Go- 
shen, a new problem arose. There was 
neither a Mennonite nor an Amish Men- 
nonite congregation in Goshen. The col- 
lege had more friends among the Amish 
Mennonites of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana than 
among the Mennonites. Should the new 
congregation be Mennonite or Amish 
Mennonite or a union of both? If the 
latter, who should have bishop oversight 
of the congregation? That these ques- 
tions received serious consideration is 
an indication of the stubborn persistence 
of the division that had separated Amish 
and Mennonites in 1693. 

Before the College buildings were ready 


to accommodate church services, the con- 
gregation met in the Christian Church 
on South Main Street for preaching serv- 
ices and young people’s meetings. Since 
the Christian Church pastorate was va- 
cant, the two congregations met together 
with J. S. Hartzler in charge of the 
preaching services. .\fter a time the 
College group met in the dining hall of 
“East Hall” now North Hall, for Sun- 
day school and church services. Since 
there was neither a Mennonite nor an 
Amish Mennonite congregation in Goshen, 
both groups met to petition Amish bish- 
ops and the Mennonite Conference of 
Michigan and Indiana to organize a con- 
gregation for them. At the same time 
they decided that it would be neither a 
Mennonite nor an Amish Mennonite con- 
gregation; it was to be both. When 
converts were to be baptized it was to be 
left optional with them whether they were 
baptized by a Mennonite or an Amish 
Mennonite bishop. When a minister was 
to be ordained, if the lot fell on an Amish 
Mennonite brother, he was to be an Amish 
Mennonite preacher. Likewise, if the lot 
fell on a Mennonite, he was to be a Men- 
nonite preacher. Mennonite and Amish 
Mennonite bishops were to serve alter- 
nately at communion services but which- 
ever officiated, all members were to take 
part in communion. 

The Indiana-Michigan Mennonite Con- 
ference ir 1903 authorized the organiza- 


tion of a Mennonite congregation at Go- 
shen. The organization was effected on 
Sunday evening, November 8, by Bishop 
Jacob P. Miller, then the only Mennon- 
ite bishop in Indiana and Michigan. J. 
S. Hartzler was placed in charge of the 
congregation. Originally a member of 
the Maple Grove Amish Mennonite con- 
gregation at Topeka, he had been obliged 
to unite with the Mennonite congregation 
at Elkhart when he moved to that city 
to take up his duties at the Institute 
and thereafter was considered a Men 
nonite. 

In reporting this organization the Go- 
shen College Record states: “All stu- 
dents of Goshen College who are mem 
bers of the Mennonite or .\mish Mennon- 
ite Church are requested to bring their 
church letters when coming to attend 
school. Those who prefer to hand their 
letters to the Amish Mennonite Church 
will be accommodated. Members of other 
denominations will be referred to the 
pastors of their respective churches in 
the city of Goshen and should also bring 
their letters. It is the belief of the 
authorities of Goshen College that all 
students who are Christians should have 
a church home, and that faithful attend- 
ance at divine worship is a powerful influ- 
ence for good in building strong Chris- 
tian character.” President Byers always 
insisted that students should unite with 
some local congregation to avoid becom 
ing “church tramps,” visiting from place 
to place without actual membership re 
sponsibilities. 

A\ few weeks after Jacob P. Miller had 
organized a Mennonite congregation at 
the College, one of the members wrote 
to an Amish Mennonite bishop in Ohio, 
“Our consolidated church is partly a 
failure. I think the main obstacle 
in the way was the mustaches. .. . The 
Amish had a meeting to decide not to 
organize at present... . Some people have 
an idea that bro. (sic) Miller accepted 
some advice from [Elkhart before he came 
here but whether he did or not the con- 
dition isn’t perfectly satisfactory especial- 
ly on the Amish side.” 

The next autumn another church or- 
ganization was effected. On October 26, 
1904, David Burkholder, a newly or- 
dained Mennonite bishop of Nappanee. 
and Bishop Daniel J. Johns, of the Clinton 
Frame Amish Mennonite Church east of 
Goshen met with the Mennonite and 
\mish Mennonite members at the Col- 
lege. The group voted in favor of a 
union organization. J. S. Hartzler was 
to be the Mennonite minister and |. W. 
Royer the Amish Mennonite minister 
Each was to have equal rights. J. S. 
Hartzler had attended the fall commun 
ion services at the Parker Street Men- 
nonite Church near Bristol and I. W 
Royer at the Clinton Frame Amish Men 
nonite Church east of Goshen. 

On Sunday, November 6, the first com 
munion service was held at the College 
in charge of the two bishops who organiz- 
ed the congregation. At the same time 
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the voice of the congregation was re- 
quested to set apart two students, Lydia 
Schertz and Anna Stalter, for mission 
work in India. The congregation unan- 
imously voted that they be sent to the 
the foreign field. 

During the winter Bible term in Jan- 
uary and February, 1904, S. G. Shetler 
conducted a series of meetings at the Col- 
lege during which fifteen people con- 
fessed Christ. On the last Sunday of 
February David Burkholder of Nap- 
panee held baptismal services. Only five 
were baptized at the College; more were 
to be baptized later in a stream. Some de- 
sired to be baptized by an Amish bishop. 
Accordingly Bishop Daniel Johns bap- 
tized them on Saturday, April 30, 1904. 
These conditions witness to the persist- 
ence of the traditional cleavage be- 
tween Mennonites and Amish Mennonites 
—a cleavage that the educational leaders 
of the church as well as church leaders 


like J. S. Coffman and M. S. Steiner did 
much to overcome. 

The College congregation remained a 
union organization until the merger of 
the Mennonite and Amish Mennonite con- 
ferences in Indiana and Michigan. At 
first the congregation was under the 
dual pastorate of J. S. Hartzler and I. 
W. Royer, the former as a Mennonite 
and the latter as an Amish Mennonite. 
\fter the merger of the two conferences 
in 1916, D. J. Johns and David Burk- 
holder were succeeded by Bishop D. D. 
Miller, of the Forks Amish Mennonite 
congregation. D. D. Miller, the first mod- 
erator of the merged conferences, was 
bishop of the College congregation until 
he was succeeded in 1943 by Sanford C. 
Yoder, president of the College and 
former bishop of the East Union Amish 
Mennonite congregation near Kalona, 
lowa. 

Goshen, Ind. 


News and Notes 


John A. Hostetler received his 
Ph.D. from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in June, 1953. His thesis dealt 
with the: outreach of the Mennonite 
Church, the research having been 
carried on with the guidance of the 
Mennonite Board of Missions and 
Charities, Elkhart, Indiana, and the 
Mennonite Research Foundation. His 
study covered both those who were 
won to the church from non-Men- 
nonite families and those that left 
the church. Certain aspects of his 
study are summarized in a chapter 
appearing in the October, 1953, Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review. Dr. Ho- 
stetler was awarded a Fulbright 
scholarship for study at Heidelberg 
University during the 1953-54 school 
year. His topic is “A Study of Men- 
nonite Community Life in the Palat- 
inate: Agriculture, family life, com- 
munity life, and religious life.” He 
has completed a manuscript for a 
companion volume to his Amish 
Life. Its title will be Mennonite 
Life. 


The Ohio Mennonite Conference 
has authorized a book covering its 
history. Orland Grieser, Wauseon, 
Ohio, has spent a number of days in 
the Goshen College Mennonite His- 
torical Library working on the his- 
tory of the northwestern Ohio Men- 
nonite churches. Ira Thut, West 
Liberty, Ohio, has been doing re- 
search on the history of the South 
Union Church, located near West 
Liberty. 


Glenn D. Everett, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C., spent a 
week during August in the Goshen 
College library working on his man- 


uscript for his book on the Amish, to 
be entitled “God’s Plain People.” 


George G. Thielman from the De- 
partment of Political Science, Guil- 
ford College, North Carolina, spent 
part of August, 1953, in the Goshen 
College Mennonite Historical Libra- 
ry working on his dissertation en- 
titled “Mennonites as an Ethnic 
Group in Relation to the Canadian 
State and Society.” He is doing his 
work at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 


Frank C. Peters, 116 Peter Street, 
Kitchener, Ontario, is working on 
the topic “The Ban in the Writings 
and Life of Menno Simons” for his 
master’s degree at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Toronto. He recently spent 
time in the Goshen College Library. 

Wilson Hunsberger used the fa- 
cilities of the Goshen College Li- 
brary in his investigation of the 
Mennonite contributions to agricul- 
ture, 


D. Paul Miller has completed his 
doctor’s dissertation in sociology on 
the Jansen, Nebraska, Mennonite 
community. 

Dr. Cornelius Krahn, Bethel Col- 
lege, North Newton, Kansas, has is- 
sued several news letters concerning 
the activities of the Historical Li- 
brary at Bethel College. The title of 
the news letter is “A Grain of Dust 
from a Musty Corner.” The Mennon- 
ite Historical Library of Bethel Col- 
lege was recently moved into the 
basement rooms of their new library 
building. The commodious rooms 
and modern conveniences of the his- 
torical library combine to make it 


an ideal place for study and re- 
search. Quoting from Dr. Krahn’s 
news letter, “On June 15 the Men- 
nonite Research Fellowship met in 
the new Bethel College Historical 
Library and was welcomed by D. C. 
Wedel, President of Bethel College. 
E. G. Kaufman, President Emeritus, 
expressed the sentiments of the 
group in a prayer dedicating the fa- 
cilities to the cause of Christ in this 
field of service. H. S. Bender and 
Cornelius Krahn responded briefly.” 


The Mennonite Research Fellow- 
ship Meeting at Bethel College on 
June 15, 1953, listened to and discus- 
sed a paper by G. F. Hershberger on 
the subject of the preparation of 
teaching materials in the social 
sciences by Mennonite _ scholars. 
Members present included Ed. G. 
Kaufman, Cornelius Krahn, J. Win- 
field Fretz, M. S. Harder, G. F. 
Hershberger, H. S. Bender, Erland 
Waltner, Robert Friedmann, and 
Melvin Gingerich. 


The Ninth Conference on Men- 
nonite Cultural Problems met at 
Hesston College, Hesston, Kansas, 
June 18, 19, 1953. The following pa- 
pers were presented: “Outside Influ- 
ences on Mennonite Religious 
Thought,’ by H. S. Bender; “An 
Evalution of Mennonite Social Wel- 
fare Institutions,” by Andrew Shel- 
ley; “Social Work as a Christian Pro- 
fession,” by Carl Smucker; “A Sci- 
entific Study of Social Attitudes of 
Mennonites Toward Other Groups,” 
by Roy Just; “Profile of a Mennonite 
Community—A Survey of Mound- 
ridge, Kansas,” by J. Lloyd Spaul- 
ding; “The Mennonite View of 
Wealth—Past and Present,” by Mel- 
vin Gingerich; and “A Critique of 
Mennonites in Mid-Century,” by 
Don E. Smucker. 


Willard H. Smith’s Mennonites in 
Latin America: An Annotated Bib- 
liography which appeared in the 
October, 1952, Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, Goshen, Indiana, is now 
available in a reprint. 


As Nelson Springer is now em- 
ployed full time by the Goshen Col- 
lege Mennonite Historical Library it 
was necessary to find a replacement 
for the office of Archivist. Walter E. 
Oswald of the Hesston College fac- 
ultv will be the new archivist and 
will take office as soon as a successor 
can be found for him at Hesston 
College. 


G. F. Hershberger, assistant direc- 
tor of research, was granted leave of 
one year beginning in January, 1953. 
to prepare the 1953 Conrad Grebel 
lectures. His area of study is Chris- 
tian ethics as related to Christian 
nonresistance. 








